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The book includes other topics which are not usually dealt with in 
connection with the treaty power, such as extradition and procedure 
thereon, ambassadors, consuls, consular courts and foreign judgments, 
naturalization and expatriation and claims against governments (pages 
338-403, 420-590). On these topics also the author has brought to- 
gether much material. Among the authorities cited are manuscript 
documents on file at the State Department. All the extracts from 
these documents which the author gives us are to be found in Professor 
John Bassett Moore's Digest of International Law ; and as the docu- 
ments themselves are not generally accessible, it would have been 
preferable to refer to the pages of the Digest. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 
New York. 

Races and Immigrants in America. By JOHN R. COMMONS. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — xiii, 242 pp. 

The writer who attempts to present a deep and complicated subject 
in brief and popular form encounters difficulties not easily surmounted 
or avoided. It is to be feared that the general reader, for whom Pro- 
fessor Commons's book is intended, will be somewhat dazed by the 
rapidity with which economic doctrines, sociological theories and his- 
torical interpretations are made to flit across his view, while the 
specialist in any of the lines along which the author's argument hurries 
will feel a not unnatural irritation at the summary treatment given to 
vexed questions. Take, for example, the question of race, which Pro- 
fessor Commons makes the very basis of his book. After an admirable 
definition of the problem — to " find factors of heredity and race " as 
distinct from " those of heredity and environment," he abandons its 
solution with the cheerful statement that he will " use the word ' race ' 
in rather a loose and elastic sense." He then adopts, without criti- 
cism, a stereotyped race classification which ethnologists have battered 
to pieces. 

On reading further, however, it becomes plain that the race dis- 
tinction is of consequence in Professor Commons's scheme of thought 
only as it is the basis of a division of the social whole into " stronger " 
and "weaker" groups. Where such distinctions are too great, he 
thinks that the fulfilment of the ideal of democracy is impeded. The 
weaker group is not only unfit to partake on equal terms in the oppor- 
tunities offered in a democracy, but is a means of hindrance to the 
stronger groups by its influence in lowering the general standard of liv- 
ing, especially through economic competition. Accordingly, what he 
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is really trying to do is to set before us the obviously differing groups 
as they have appeared in our history, without close analysis of the basis 
of difference, and to enquire somewhat into the influence and probable 
permanence of these different group characters. We have, then, suc- 
cessive chapters on the colonial elements, the negro, nineteenth-century 
additions of white Europeans, and a brief account of all these groups 
in their relation to industry and labor, to city life, poverty and crime, 
and to amalgamation and assimilation. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis laid on the fundamental importance 
and permanence of the race distinction , the facts presented in the book 
and the conclusions of the author are in the main hopeful. In respect 
to European white immigration , instance after instance is given of ex- 
ceedingly rapid effacement of the original group lines of difference , 
especially through the work of trades unions, which have repeatedly 
shown their power to unite new arrivals of different nationalities on a 
basis of common class interest. 

The case of the negro obviously offers deeper difficulties, based, in 
Professor Commons's opinion, upon a fundamental inferiority of race. 
Yet even in this case he presents much evidence that the influence of 
environment tends to overrule that of race. The original race char- 
acter of the negro, for instance, he ascribes largely to climate , and his 
present " race " character largely to a process of social selection 
through the institution of slavery, carried on through the brief period 
of a hundred and fifty years. 

The broader aspect of the race question is taken up in the final 
chapter on amalgamation and assimilation, which follows the line 
opened up by President Walker over thirty years ago, ascribing to the 
incoming of low-standard foreigners a progressive decrease in the birth- 
rate of the native stock, which, if persisted in, will end in its submerg- 
ence by the foreign stock. This is pictured as the result of competi- 
tion between stronger and weaker groups. The reviewer has never 
been able to understand why those who follow this line of argument 
always assume that this process would not have gone on had the 
American community remained exclusively of colonial stock. Con- 
sidering the restless activity of the colonists, their love for all manner 
of experiment and adventure, their instinct for "getting ahead," which 
led them, in order to carry out their extensive plans of dominion, to 
call in this very horde of weaker elements whose presence is so de- 
plored, is it to be thought for a moment that, left to themselves, with 
no access to foreigners, they would have proceeded soberly along the 
carefully equilibrated course of industrial and social progress marked 
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out for them by Professor Commons and his school? To the reviewer, 
this seems highly improbable. Stronger and weaker elements would 
have developed within the native population itself ; the stronger would 
have shown the declining birthrate that accompanies increasing pros- 
perity in most populations, even when of homogeneous racial stock ; the 
weaker would have followed the usual course of weaker groups in eco- 
nomic competition, with a higher birthrate accompanying a lower 
standard of living ; sharply defined economic and social classes would 
have emerged — and the alarm would still have been sounded that the 
better part of the community was dying out. This has been the course 
of events in countries without immigration ; why should it have been 
otherwise here? Is it not time, then, that in our discussions on immi- 
gration we should cease to contrast the present condition of things in 
this country with the primitive " native " simplicity of the thirteen 
colonies, or with an ideal democracy imagined as the logical outcome 
of colonial principles? 

Kate Holladay Claghorn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Family. By HELEN BOSANQUET. London, Macmillan 
and Company, 1906. — vii, 344 pp. 

In the preface to this book the author states that she designs to 
bring together materials for an estimate of the family as a social insti- 
tution, and to this end to set forth its history, leading theories upon it 
and its relation to contemporaneous society. Part I, on "The Family 
History," contains chapters on the patriarchal and the " pre-historic " 
family, the family in relation to industry and property and to the state 
at large, on the family in England and on younger brothers. Part II , 
on "The Modern Family," contains chapters on the basis and eco- 
nomic function, the psychology and constituent parts of the family 
(1. <?., father, mother, child) and on " The Name and the House." 

In her fragmentary presentation of the history of the family, the 
author is greatly handicapped by getting facts at second hand. A little 
familiarity with ethnography would have shown her that, as highly de- 
veloped forms of ancestor worship exist independently of the patriarch- 
ate , the patria potestas is not so easily explained by ancestor worship 
(pages 16, 61) ; that ancestor worship is never the sole religious cult 
of a community (page 19) ; that since the work of Spencer and Gillen, 
with which she is evidently unacquainted, Australian group-marriage 
theories are not to be flippantly dismissed (page 29) ; that without dis- 



